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SPECIFICATIONS 


‘10° swing: 24” between centers « Bed 615/16” 
wide by 43 1/8” long « Prismatic V and flat ways, 
hand scraped and honed « New Departure pre- 
cision pre-loaded ball bearing headstock spin- 
dle « Thread cutting, 4-216 per inch « 25/32” 

hole through spindle, 1/2” collet capacity 

e 12 spindle speeds, 30 to 1450 ~~ 
revolutions per minute. 


THERE IS ADDED VALUE IN A LOGAN LATHE 


The Logan is primarily a good preduction tool built for the 


machine shop requiring a rugged lathe of sustained accuracy. 
It brings many features heretofore incorporated only in larger 
equipment. The use of ball bearings in the headstock and a 
patented countershaft assembly — rubber mounted, with three 
point suspension and fully guarded, will definitely appeal to 


a production minded shop man. 


LOGAN ENGINEERING COMPANY °« Chicago, Illinois 


O REMEMBER WHEN vou THINK OF LATHES 


! NO. 210 LOGAN BENCH MODEL BACK GEARED SCREW CUTTING LATHE ALSO FURNISHED IN FLOOR MODEL, NO. 200. 
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TAILWHEEL 
WING FILLET 


RETRACTED LANDING 
WHEEL 


= arts teachers the coun- 
try over are rushing full speed ahead 
toward completion of one of the schools’ 
greatest contributions to the actual 
prosecution of the war: the making of 
500,000 accurate scale models of Allied 
and Axis airplanes. 

These planes, according to the 
Bureau of Aeronautics of the Navy De- 
partment, are to be used by both Army 
and Navy in training air and ground 
personnel in recognition, range estima- 
tion, and determination of “cones of 
fire.” The plane models will also be 
used in training “spotters” for civilian 
defense. Each model will be an accurate 
reproduction in the scale of 1 to 72 of its 
counterpart among the 50 types of planes 
most commonly used in this war by both 
the United Nations and the enemy. 

Co-sponsors of the project are the 
Navy Department and the U. S. Office 
of Education. The Office of Education 
has appointed in each state a director 
of the model-building program. This 
state director is in charge of appointing 
the local school directors who will imme- 
diately supervise the work done in their 
schools. Quotas have been determined 
for each state, to be apportioned among 
the schools of the state. 

The schools were chosen to perform 
this vital task because they have the 
teachers, the students, and the tools 
wherewith to fill the order. And in addi- 
tion it is felt that participation of stu- 
dents in this project will result in a 
number of educational values which 
could not be acquired in any other man- 
ner. For example, students will acquire 
skills and technical information in the 


PROPELLER SPINNER 
EXHAUST 


MOTOR COWL 


PARTS OF AN AIRPLANE 


making of model aircraft and will also 
be supplied with approved plans and 
specifications for a large number of 
different models not otherwise available. 

School participation in this project 
should arouse, also, a great deal of in- 
terest on the part of parents, and should 
make the pupils feel that they are mak- 
ing a definite and distinct contribution 
to the war program. 

Suitable recognition of student par- 
ticipation in this project will be made 
through granting of certificates of award 
by the Bureau of Aeronautics. Seven 
“aircraftsman” ratings will go to stu- 
dents who fulfill requirements for con- 
structing approved plane models. 

Extreme accuracy in the building of 
these models is emphasized by the 
Bureau of Aeronautics. The Bureau has 
prepared detailed plans for each type 
of plane to be modelled, as well as tem- 
plates of the parts making up each plane. 
Only planes made with these plans and 
passing inspection of local inspectors 
will be accepted by the Navy. Time, 
too, is essential; hence the choice of the 
nation’s industrial arts shops for the 
filling of the large order. 

The Office of Education emphasizes 
that mass production in a limited num- 
ber of communities is not what is 
wanted. It is more important to have 
each model individually made with ex- 
treme care and precision. Under no cir- 
cumstance should a class be allowed to 
concentrate on turning out large num- 
bers of the easiest types. Each student 
should try to make as many different 
types as he can with perfect accuracy. 

The models are to be built of solid 
wood, using bass, poplar, pine, or other 
soft woods which can be easily worked. 


You and Your Students 


CAN HELP WIN THE WAR 


HERE IS THE CHANCE FOR INDUSTRIAL ARTS TEACHERS TO MAKE A 


DISTINCT CONTRIBUTION TO THE NATION’S WAR EFFORT, AT THE 


SAME TIME ADDING TIMELINESS TO THEIR WOODWORKING CLASSES 


One inch on the model is to equal six 
feet on the actual plane. Wing spread 
on the several models will vary from six 
inches to two feet, with the majority of 
them less than a foot. As seen through 
a standard ring sight at a distance of 35 
feet, the models will appear identical 
with the real plane just under a half- 
mile away. In addition to the wood, 
glue and paints will be needed; all 
materials are to be supplied locally. 
Each plane is to have two coats of clear 
lacquer, sanding between each coat, and 
a final coat of dull black lacquer. No 
insignia are to be used. 

Despite the urgency of this project in 
promoting the war effort, it nevertheless 
can be integrated with the shop program, 
especially with the intense emphasis on 
aviation in the schools. Provision for 
related instruction can also be made, 
and the sponsors of the project encour- 
age the formation of model airplane 
clubs for the building of actual flying 
models after the models for the Navy 
and Army have been completed in 
school shops. 

Nearly every industrial arts teacher 
in the nation will be contacted by the 
director of the program in his state. 
Should a teacher not be called upon he 
is requested by the sponsors of the 
project to address his state director, and 
not to address either the Office of Edu- 
cation or the Bureau of Aeronautics. 

Likewise, the sponsors ask individuals 
and crafts clubs wishing to contribute 
their skills to get in touch with the local 
director in their city. All plane models 
must bé submitted to the local directors, 
who will send them, upon approval by 
the local inspection committee, to the 
proper Navy receiving center. No plane 
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will be accepted by the Navy that is 
submitted in any other way. 

No comprehensive reports are asked 
for in connection with the project. States 
and local schools have been asked, how- 
ever, to supply information on such 
items as number of schools, number of 


students, and number of teachers taking 


part, and the number of models shipped. 
The sponsors of the project would also 
like to receive evidence of community 
interest in the work, as shown in news- 
paper clippings, photographs, etc. 
Plans for 40 of the 50 types of planes, 
have already been prepared by the 
Bureau of Aeronautics and sent on to 


U.S. Army: Bell P-39 (Aircobra) ; 
Curtiss P-40 (Tomahawk); Northrop 
A-17-A; Douglas A-20-A (Havoc) ; 
Boeing B-17-E (Super Flying Fortress) ; 
Lockheed P-38 (Lightning); Martin 
B-26 (Maryland); Consolidated B-24 
(Liberator) ; Republic P-43 (Lancer). 

U. S. Commercial: Lockheed Lode- 
star; Douglas DC-3. 

British: Spitfire; Wellington; Haw- 
ker Hurricane; Bristol Blenheim. 

Russia: 1-16 fighter. 

German: Messerschimidt Me-110; 
Junkers Ju-87B; Junkers Ju-88A-1; 
Dornier Do-18; Messerschmidt 109; 
Heinkel 111. 


and information regarding the project, 
not the Office of Education or the 
Bureau of Aeronautics. 

Models made by individuals and clubs 
are to be sent to the local directors, 
where they must be inspected, approved, 
and sent on. Only the local director has 
instructions for shipping planes. 

Models constructed according to 
plans other than those prepared by the 
Bureau of Aeronautics are not wanted 
and will be refused if submitted. 

Model planes must be packed care- 
fully because of the distances the planes 
must be transported. 

Costs of materials used, and other ex- 


CEA 

~ the local directors of the project. The Japanese: Mitsubishi Fighter 96; penses incident to the making of the 
planes assigned to date are: Kawasaki 97; Nakajima 95; Sento models are to be borne by the schools 

—_ U. S. Navy: Brewster Fighter F2A Ki-00-1; Baku Geki Ki; Mitsubishi 96. or local organizations interested. The 

(Buffalo); Brewster SB2A-1 (Buc- Italian: Savoiia-Marchetti SM-82 Navy will pay transportation costs upon 

caneer); Douglas TBD (Devastator); (Cangaru). receipt of planes. 

Vought-Sikorsky OS2U-1 (Kingfisher) ; Ten more types are to be announced Any number of models may be made 
six Consolidated PBY-5 (Catalina); Con- in the near future. It is planned to from the plans supplied, and the plans 
ead solidated PB2Y-3 (Coronado); Douglas build 10,000 models of each of these 50 may be copied if necessary. Extra planes 
six SBD (Dauntless); Grumman F4F types. may be used to exceed the quota, for 
r of (Wildcat) ; Martin PBM (Mariner); Remember: display purposes, or for personal use of 
ugh Curtiss SOC-3; and Grumman J2F. Address your state director for plans _ students. 
oy Final-assembly drawings like this one, and actual-size templates for each part are furnished by the Bureau of Aeronautics for each 
en type of plane to be made. All planes must be made from these plans, 
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Project of the Month: 


Electric 
Scoreboard 


by WALTER B. WEBER 


Bowe of school coaches in our area 
is an electrically operated basketball 
scoreboard built by the industrial arts 
department of State Teachers College at 
Buffalo, N.Y. Five years of troublefree 
operation attest the soundness of the ex- 
perimental work and the accuracy of 
the construction going into the making 
of the scoreboard. 

In addition to the value of the board 
to the athletic department of the col- 
lege, there are great possibilities from 
the educational standpoint as well. 
From the description of -the board 
which is to follow, it can be seen that 
manipulative work in the fields of 
wood- and metal-working, drafting, 
electricity, and finishing is required. Ex- 


Figure 1 


tensive use of related instructional ma- 
terial is called for, and the quantity and 
type of parts needed give excellent op- 
portunity for the use of jigs and other 
production-type tools and operations. 
While experimenting with this score- 
board, seven different types of board 
were designed, and actual working mod- 
els made. The first consisted of a lens 
system with numbers painted on 35- 
mm. film. The expense of the 12 lenses 
required ruled this type out. The second 
model employed a full-size white cloth 
tape with numbers in black; lights were 
put behind each tape and a motor pro- 
vided to drive it. The tape was found to 


Figure 2 
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This scoreboard, besides being useful, calls 

for work in five different phases of shop work, 

as well as for a wealth of related informa- 

tion. Walter B. Weber teaches electricity at 

State Teachers College, Buffalo, N.Y. Complete 

working plans are available for this project 
from the author. 


stretch and the mechanism was not fool- 
proof. The third model, having large 
circular discs with numbers cut out ra- 
dially was too large to be used, as was 
the fourth, a large vertical drum with 
the figures on the circumference. A 
motor-driven arrangement with a com- 
mon shaft for all drums was also dis- 
carded, since the numbers wouldn't 
always stop at the proper spot. The use 
of a large bank of lamps was also dis- 
carded because of the quantity of lamps 
and wire needed. 

The seventh model was successful and 
constitutes the one described herewith. 
It is compact, inexpensive to operate, 
foolproof, reliable in operation, and is 
built in units each easily accessible for 
repairs and adjustment. In construction, 
emphasis was placed on the making of 
the parts as accurately as possible and 
on precision assembly—taking into ac- 
count the equipment, tools, material, 
and human element involved. 

Operation of the scoreboard is quite 
simple. As shown in figure 1, the board 
consists of six units, two for the scores 
of each team, one for the quarter, and 
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Figure 3 


one for the minute within the quarter. 


Each of these is a separate unit (figure © 


3), identical to the rest except the quar- 
ter and minute units, which differ only 
in the size or type of the dial and in the 
position. 

The figures seen on the board are on 
the circumference of celluloid drums 
which are revolved by a small electric 
motor, the armature of which is arrested 
in its operation. Within each drum is 
an electric lamp which illuminates the 
figures so that they may be read from 
any part of the gymnasium. 

Figure 2 contains front, top, and side 
views of the small arrested-rotation 
motor that actuates the drums. When 
the circuit is completed, the armature 
(10) rotates clockwise for a quarter of 
a turn, being kept from further rotation 
by the arm (8) and spring attached. 
When the circuit is broken, the spring 
attached to (8) returns the armature to 
normal position, causing dog (9) to en- 
gage the ten-tooth ratchet (13). The 
shaft of this ratchet is an extension of 
the shaft of the large celluloid drum on 
the circumference of which are the fig- 
ures. The dog (9) revolves the ratchet, 
and therefore the drum, through an arc 
of 36°—thus presenting the next higher 
number to the opening in the face of 
the scoreboard. 

Simplicity of construction of this 
motor is shown by the parts as pictured 
in figure 4. The numbers of these parts 
correspond to those in the description 
above. When this board was made, 
materials such as brass and aluminum 
were obtainable and used extensively 
throughout the mechanism. Present con- 
ditions may require the substitution of 
sheet iron, white metal, plywood, and 
other materials for those no longer 
available. Actual cost of the board to 
the student fund was fifty dollars. Sav- 
ings could have been made if materials 
had been at hand in the shop, rather 
than purchased separately. 

Operation of the board is from a 
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Figure 5 


series of pushbuttons mounted in a 


wooden base the same shape as the 
scoreboard itself (see figure 1). Refer- 
ence to figure 5, the wiring diagram, 
will show how the actual completion of 


~ the circuit takes place. The base with 


the buttons (figure 5, A), at the time- 
keeper’s desk, is connected to six Bry- 
ant plugs (C) in a square fiber block 
(figure 1). The plugs in this block are 
pushed into six Bryant receptacles as- 
sembled in a square outlet box with 
cover and lock. The extra receptacles 
and cord are provided in case of break- 


age. This method of wiring enables the . 


board to be disconnected between games 
and assists in wiring the control-board 
to the portable timekeeper’s table. 


Current to operate the board is sup- 
plied by a 10-volt D.C. rectifier (figure 
5, E), connected to the regular 110-volt 
lighting circuit (G) in the gymnasium. 


A study of figure 5 will show that push- 
ing any one of the six buttons (A) will 
complete the circuit for the particular 
numbered drum to which the circuit is 
wired, thereby causing the motor (B) to 
revolve the drum to the next higher 
number. You will also note that one 
of the Bryant plugs (F) is short-circuit- 
ed and wired directly to the 110-volt 
circuit rather than to the 10-volt line. 
On this 110-volt line are five 40-watt 
lamps (D), each inside one of the 
drums to illuminate the figures. On the 
same circuit with the lamps is the 10- 
volt rectifier. 


The rectifier used here was from an 
old radio loudspeaker. The use of di- 
rect current gets around the vibration 
incident to the use of alternating cur- 
rent; the low voltage reduces the chance 
for fire, increases compactness of the 
control board, and is generally safer. 


Figure 4 
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A 6-volt storage battery or dry cells 
could have been used, but are much 
more troublesome. 

Many processes in each of the shop 
fields are needed in the construction of 
this scoreboard. In electricity, both 


theory and work are needed in magnet- 


ism, the motor, the transformer, the 
A.C.-D.C. rectifier, insulation, series and 
parallel circuits, switch control, wind- 
ing of magnets, polarity, and sizes, 
kinds, and uses of wire. 

In machine work, needed are the 
tasks of laying out, selection of mate- 
rial, drilling, tapping, straight turning, 
milling, fitting, filing, making springs, 


measuring, centering, counter boring, 


and bending. 


Woodworking operations include se- : 


breaking off. Outside ends are the lead 
wires and are always handled more 
than the inside ends; they can be length- 
ened in case of breakage by removing 
a few turns from the coils. All leads 
should be on the end of the yoke oppo- 
site the armature; this makes the leads 
shorter and keeps them out of the way 
of the moving armature. 

Templaies: Extensive use of tem- 
plates and jigs in the construction of 
parts is advisable, often necessary, 
especially in drilling holes. For exam- 
ple, six fiber cams (figure 4, on part 2) 
are needed; these should be made using 
a cold-rolled steel.counterpart for drill- 
ing and filing the contours. Piece 7 in 
figure 4 is a jig used to assemble the 
armature and disc on the armature 


lecting lumber, laying out, rip and cross , shaft accurately. 


cutting, mitering, planing, sanding, fin- 
ishing, joinery, fitting, glueing, measur- 
ing, squaring, band-sawing, and _in- 
stalling hinges and hardware. 

The drafting students must make 
drawings from rough sketches, lay out 
numbers on celluloid, fill in with india 


Ratchets: Part 13, figure 4, is the ten- 
tooth ratchet which revolves the drum. 
This is cut from a bar of steel which 
is milled between centers after turning 
on the lathe. The indexing head for 
the milling machine is needed here. The 
milled bar is replaced on the lathe, the 


ink, make blueprints, and check for‘ shoulders turned for each piece, and 


accuracy. 


Construction Hints: 


_ Cores: Cores must be wound evenly, * 


in the same direction, each with 14 
layers of wire. This is done so the in- 
side ends can be connected together, 
thereby eliminating the chance of their 


the‘ratchets then cut apart. 
. 


Drum discs: On this scoreboard, the 
tops of the drums are made of 1/16” 


aluminum. Plywood 44” thick would 


also be suitable; the celluloid could 
then be fastened with small brass round- 
head screws at intervals of two inches. 
Holes should be cut in the discs, what- 


ever the material, for ventilation, since 
the lamps generate much heat. 


Complete working drawings for this 
electric scoreboard are being prepared, 
and will be ready soon. Any instructor 
wishing to have a set may address 
the author: Walter B. Weber, Electrical 
Instructor, State Teachers College, Buf. 
falo, New York. 


Britt oF MATERIALS: 
Magnetic circuit: 
%4” square cold-rolled steel: 8’ 
1/16” fiber (washers, insulating binding 
posts): 14 sq. ft. 
.010 fiber paper: 1 sq. ft. 
No. 24 S.C. enameled wire: 5 lb. 


Electric circuit wiring: 

1%” cotton sleeving for lead wires: 5’ 

Binding posts, 8 x 32 thread: 12 

Fiber tubing, 3/16” ID: 3’ 

Porcelain cleat receptacles: 5 

Lamps, 110-volt, 40-watt: 5 

Rectifier from radio loudspeaker delivering 
10-volt D.C. 

Bryant I.L. 1320 receptacles: 6 

Bryant I.L. 132 plugs: 6 

S.P. snap switch to control unit: 1 

Pearl pushbuttons, (Edwards No. 59): 6 

Twisted cotton lamp cord, No. 18: 9 strands 
braided to length needed. 

Weatherproof bell wire, No. 18: enough for 
cable to reach from scoreboard to recep- 
tacles. 


Miscellaneous: 
Brass plate, 5/32”: 6’ x 3” 
Brass rod or cold-rolled steel: 4%” x 1%’ 
Brass rod or cold-rolled steel: 114” x 9” 
Band iron: 1” x 3/16” x 12’ 
(Continued on page 23) 


Test on Reading a Rule 


© by ALBERT K. LOPER 


Instructorin Mechanical Drawing, 
Allegany High School, 
Cumberland, Maryland 


or a rule may be thought 
of as a simple process in our scheme 
of education, but after several years of 
experience with seventh graders in first- 
year mechanical drawing, it was found 
that only a few could use the foot rule 
well. -A short time was given to the 
study of the scale (12” rule edge). Nat- 
urally a method of determining how 
well the students retained the informa- 
tion was needed. A test covering lines 
and dimensions and directions was giv- 
_ en. The next job was the correcting 
of these papers (about 150). The ac- 
companying figures show the test and 
the method used to correct the tests. A 
sheet of some transparent substance 
makes an excellent template. 


Students Name 


Section 


Template ) 
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“Tooling Tips” is a condensed, up-to-the-minute report of the 
latest machine tool short-cuts, ingenious special set-ups and new 
adaptations of machine tools. 


This bulletin was originally prepared exclusively for the plant 
man who demanded practical information with photographs and 
full details about the new medium weight machines that have 
been adopted by industry by the hundreds of thousands. However, 
it also serves as a valuable aid to the shop instructor by making 
available to him the same vitally important information that 
goes to shop executives out in the field; by keeping him in touch 
with actual operating conditions of the machines his students 
will use in actual industrial work and by enabling him to tie in 
with the war production program. The shop instructor who 
receives this bulletin will be as well informed about the newest 
machine tool installations as the men in industrial plants. 


NO OBLIGATION — JUST SEND COUPON 


If you wish to receive “Tooling Tips” regularly, just fill out 
and mail the coupon below. There is no subscription charge, no 
obligations of any sort. 


The Delta Manufacturing Company 
675-D E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please place my name on the mailing list to receive 
“Tooling Tips” as issued. 


0 Also send me copy of latest Delta Catalog. 
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* SHOP TRAINING FOR VICTORY 


A monthly department devoted to items of interest concerning defense-training classes 


Left: Defense-training class in patternmaking at Macomber Vocational High School, Toledo, Ohio. Right: Milling-machine operation at 


Samuel Gompers Trades School, San Francisco, California. 


Defense Training’s New Jobs 


By L. S. Hawkins, pirecror, vocationa TRAINING FOR DEFENSE 
WORKERS, U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION, FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


iM task of the program of voca- 
tional education for defense workers is 
to train large numbers of persons for 
war industries, each equipped with spe- 
cific skills. This task of vocational edu- 
cation is different from the peace-time 
job of the public vocational schools 
which emphasizes a broader training of 
the individual in the trade of his own 
choice. By the end of December, 1941, 
there were 900,000 cumulative enrol- 
ments in supplementary training and 
770,000 cumulative enrolments in pre- 
employment training. By the end of De- 
cember there were cumulative enrol- 
ments of about 330,000 persons in out- 
of-school youth courses. 

Ultimate limits of the defense-train- 
ing program are established by the 
character of war industry. The major 
expansions under the defense program 
were in four industries: aviation, ship- 
building, ordnance, and machine tools. 
In general it can be said that the de- 
fense-training program will continue to 
supply workers for these principal in- 
dustries. Each successive increase in the 
goals that are set for the total volume of 
war material necessarily increases the 
number of workers with requisite skills 
which are needed to achieve these goals. 

There are, at the present time, about 
five million persons engaged in defense 


production. By the end of this year, the 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics reports, 
there will be fifteen million workers so 
employed. Two million of the incre- 
ment, during the year, of ten million de- 
fense workers will be new persons in 
the labor market without any previous 
skills that can be put to productive pur- 
poses in the present situation. Not all of 
the eight million workers who will be 
diverted from civilian production will 
require training. Many will continue to 
work where they are and to make essen- 
tially the same products as at present, 
but the product will be used for mili- 
tary purposes. But even with this limi- 
tation, the training responsibility is a 
tremendous one. Workers who have 
been building automobiles, refrigerat- 
ors, washing machines, and stoves may 
have skills which are transferable to 
war production without retraining. If 
they do, the problem is one of recruit- 
ment and of inducing them to move, if 
they are not already there, to centers 
where their skills will be useful. If their 
skills are not immediately transferable 
without retraining, then it is the job of 
the training program to provide them 
with new skills that will have relevance 
to the new materials we are now build- 
ing. 

Conversion training will be more and 


more important in the training pro- 
gram. We have only just begun to con- 
vert to wartime production. We are now 
producing two billion dollars of war 
goods each month. Present plans call 
for an ultimate war production of more 
than four billion dollars per month. 
Whole new factories will come into pro- 
duction for the first time this year and 
next. The result will be smaller and 
smaller proportions of scarce materials 
for civilian production, more and more 
civilian plants curtailing their activity, 
and greater and greater numbers of 
workers displaced by material short- 
ages. 

It has been estimated that more than 
two and a half million workers will 
be affected by material shortages and 
production curtailment quotas. 

The task of the training program is to 
make these workers available, in a mini- 
mum period of time, for the war indus- 
tries. We have to anticipate and gage 
the requirements for additional work- 
ers and the displacement of workers, to 
match as closely as possible displaced 
skills with needed skills and to convert 
the one to the other with the least pos- 
sible delay. 

The defense-training program has 
passed through several phases. It was 
first organized in the summer of 1940. 
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At that time there were still eight or 
nine million workers unemployed. Great 
numbers of them had at some time been 
employed in industry where they had 
acquired skills which could now be ap- 
plied to production. Through long peri- 
ods of disuse in the years of the depres- 
sion, these skills had become “rusty” 
and the workers would not be re- 
employed without training to refresh 
their skills. The refresher aspect of the 
training program was, therefore, the 
major emphasis at first. The majority of 
trainees enrolled in defense classes were 
persons being trained prior to employ- 
ment and the majority of these were 
persons in the refresher category. 
Classes were largely made up of work- 
ers from the rolls of the U.S. Public 
Employment Service and the Work 
Projects Administration and required, 
by the WPA, as their work relief assign- 
ment, to attend the training classes. 

By the summer of 1941 the supply of 
persons with refreshable skills had been 
almost exhausted. The emphasis of the 
training program, therefore, shifted. 
The most pressing problem at this time 
became the need to provide industry 
with workers equipped with the higher 
skills. Defense plants were experienc- 
ing extreme shortages of these workers. 
Industry, itself, was in a position to give 


training on the job to only part of its 
requirements. It was not equipped ai all 
to give training in collateral subjects 
like shop mathematics, or blueprint 
reading, which were necessary for cer- 
tain of the skilled jobs to be performed. 
The defense-training program under- 
took to fill these deficiencies. The ma- 
jority of trainees were now enrolled in 
what were called supplementary classes. 
These were classes attended by persons 
already employed in defense industry 
who were being trained for up-grading 
to higher skills than those at which 
they worked, 

Concurrently with this supplementary 
training, trainees continued to be en- 
rolled in pre-employment classes. They 
were largely persons who could be 
made available to industry with limited 
training. 

Now we expect to come into a third 
phase. There are now something over 
two million men in the armed forces. 
By the end of this year, it is expected 
this will be increased to about four and 
a half million. A large part of this in- 
crease of more than two million men 
will be drawn from industry. This will 
occur at the same time that the demand 
for industrial manpower increases and 
the supply of presently available indus- 
trial labor decreases. The reservoir of 


unemployed workers is now estimated 
by the WPA to be about 3,800,000. We 
can expect that employables remaining 
in the reservoir will be drawn off in a 
comparatively short period of time. It 
will then become necessary to resort to 
new, untapped sources of supply who 
will be induced to come into the labor 
market. They are women and youths not 
normally in the labor market, rural 
labor, older persons and minority 
groups, the greater part of whom will 
have had no previous industrial experi- 
ence, who will respond to job oppor- 
tunities and higher wages. It has been 
estimated that there are 6,700,000 such 
persons, of whom two to three million 
are farm workers. F 

The defense-training program admin- 
istered by the U. S. Office of Education 
functions through grants made by the 
federal government to the states for the 
operation of the program. These funds 
are not matched in any way by the 
states. A cooperative federal and state 
relationship is developed in what is 
known as a state plan, which is, in effect, 
a contract between the state board for 
vocational education and the federal 
government. It sets standards of admin- 
istration and supervision of the pro- 
gram, specifies the types of training to 
be provided and the qualifications of 


Practical Textbooks 


Examine Them on APPROVAL 


our educational discount if retained. 
Shipbuilding Terms - - - - - = = = - = = $ .50 
How to Train Shop Workers ey oy - - - 1.25 
Machine Shop Operations (267 Job Tickets) 5.00 
Machine Trades Blueprint Reading (actual produc- 
tion blueprints) - - - - - - 2.00 
Tool Design- - - - - 4.50 
Tool Making - - - - - - 3.50 
Machine Design - - - - - = = = 3.00 
Fifty Hints for Teachers of Vocational Subjects - - 0.50 
Interior Electric Wiring and Estimating (based on new 


Safety) - - 0. 
Mechanism - - - - - - - 3.50 
Flight—First Principles - - - - - - - - - = 2.50 
Metallurgy - - - - 1.50 
Flight—Aviation Engines - - - - - - = = = 3 
Flight—Meteorology and Aircraft Instruments - - 3.25 
Building Insulation - - - - - - - - = - = 3.00 
Flight—Construction and Repair - - - - - - -* 


The following modern texts have been espe- 
cially prepared for school use. You can em- 
ploy many of them to excellent advantage in 
your National Defense Program. An exam- 
ination will convince you of their suitability 
to your classroom needs. Any books sent for 
30 days ON APPROVAL inspection subject to 
Dunwoody Lathe Job Training Unit - - - - - 1 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 

Drexel Ave., at 58th St., Chicago, Dept. HS—115 

Please send the following texts for 30 days ON APPROVAL examina- 
tion. I will either return them at the end of that time or remit less 
your educational discount. 


Name 


School 


School Address 


(TEAR OFF HERE AND MAIL TO US) 
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HOLDERS 
and TOOLS 


ARMSTRONG TOOL HOLDERS are the standard 
on lathes, planers, slotters and shapers. The same 
extra strength, superior design, balance and fine 
tool quality that has put ARMSTRONG TOOL 
HOLDERS in over 96% of the Machine Shops and 
Tool Rooms is found in ARMSTRONG WRENCHES 
ARMSTRONG "C" CLAMPS—in all ARMSTRONG 
TOOLS. Each ARMSTRONG LINE is complete in sizes 
and types with every tool the finest of its type. 


Write for Catalog C-39 
250 pages of fine tools 


ARMSTRONG BROS. TOOL COMPANY 
"The Tool Holder People’ 
312 N. Francisco Avenue, Chicago, U. S. A. 
Eastern Sales Office: 199 Lafayette St., New York 
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teachers and supervisors, and requires 
the establishment of representative ad- 
visory committees. Training may be 
given under the defense-training pro- 
gram only for occupations designated 
by the War Production Board and 
found to be essential to defense industry 
and for which a shortage exists or is 
anticipated. Regulations require that 
advisory committees with representation 
from labor, industry, and agriculture 
and with government officials serving in 
consultative capacities be set up to fur- 
nish guidance in the development of 
the program. 

Long before the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor, more than 500 vocational schools 
throughout the country were operating 
24 hours a day. Since this country en- 
tered the war, many other vocational 
schools have gone on a 24-hour-a-day 
schedule—some of these schools never 
close their doors from one week-end to 
the next. In order to accomplish the 
training task ahead, it may be necessary 
for all public vocational schools to keep 
their shops running day and night, 24 
hours a day, 7 days a week, for the dura- 
tion. 


Aliens and National Defense 
It is especially important that voca- 


tional instructors know the status of 
aliens in connection with war industry 
and with training for industry. Teach- 
ers should note that citizenship is not re- 
quired for admission to National De- 
fense classes. 

Teachers, as well as employers, 
should bear in mind that the mere acci- 


WON'T you tell SCHOOL SHOP what you are 
doing in your shops in the war-time training 
program? Short articles are wanted, particu- 
larly on “shop hints” that will be of assist- 
ance to other defense-training teachers in their 
work, Address SCHOOL SHOP, Box 100, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 

dent of birth in a foreign land does not 
produce disloyalty. In fact, wholesale 
discrimination on the part of employ- 
ers, President Roosevelt has stated, is 
the very source of disunity and distrust 
“on which our enemies are counting to 
defeat us.” There is no prohibition 
against the employment of aliens except 
in defense work of a secret nature, and 
even in such work the employer may 
obtain special permission of the Army 
or Navy. 


Increased Training Demands 
The need for tremendously increased 
programs for the training of war work- 


ers was pointed out in a recent state- 
ment by Col. N. A. Burnell, 2nd, Direc- 


tor of Defense Training for the Federal 
Security Agency. The statement said 
that it is absolutely essential that every 
training station in the country be used 
24 hours every day, and seven days per 
week, 

Vocational schools have been called 
on for immediate expansion of their 
wartime training programs, not only 
through the full-time utilization of pres- 
ent facilities, but through up-grading of 
course content and methods of instruc- 
tion and by addition of new facilities as 
well. 

Length of course should be cut to the 
minimum period consistent with ade- 
quate training. This increases the effec. 
tiveness of the training time available. 
All available equipment and space in 
every community must be sought out 
and put to work, if not in actual pro- 
duction, then in vocational training. 


‘Aluminum Scrap Disposal 


Supplementary Order M-1-d, issued 
recently, clamps air-tight controls over 
the disposal of aluminum scrap pro- 
duced in vocational schools. It is to be 
especially noted that any school gener- 
ating 1,000 pounds or more of scrap per 
month must segregate the scrap accord- 
ing to kind, at the machine. 
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F-SERIES 
10’ LATHES 


Train your defense workers on the modern Atlas 
Lathes they’ll find in armament plants; quickly make 
them familiar with back-geared, screw-cutting, auto- 
matic cross feed fundamentals—and save many 


equifment dollars. 


BENCH 
MILLING 
MACHINE 


The first low-cost preci- 
sion bench milling machine. 
Handles all milling work— 
slabbing and facing cuts, 
end milling, keyway cutting, 
finishing and layout work. 
Ideal for today’s quick 
training program. 


4 NEW WALL CHARTS — 213,” x 2514” wall chart 


explaining functions, care of lathe plus three other help- 
ful blue print charts—all for 15c, coin or stamps. 


ATLAS PRESS COMPANY 


436 N. Pitcher St., 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


DRILL 
PRESSES 


Drill Presses 
purchased 
now will still 
be giving de- 
pendable ac- 
curate serv- 
ice — thanks 
to the float- 
ing drive 
spindle de- 


bearings. 
Four sizes 
available. 


7" BENCH SHAPER 


All the precision and power of 
larger machines in this compact 
shaper. Handles everything within 

a 7 stroke. Has 4 
speeds and 5 automatic 
cross feeds. 
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LATHES - DRILL PRESSES - ARBOR PRESSES - SHAPERS MILLING MACHINES 


TESTED INSTRUCTIONAL PROJECTS 


THESE PROJECTS HAVE ALL BEEN SHOP TESTED FOR SCHOOL USE 


Drift and Drive-pin 


Punches 


by MILTON SCHRAG 


= is a project, or series of 
projects, that lends itself to the short 


class periods of the usual school shop. 
The drift and drive-pin punches de- 
scribed are easy to make, yet give the 
beginning machinist the feeling that he 
is making something of obvious value. 

Simple though the punches are, mak- 
ing of the whole set will provide many 
educational benefits. Repetition neces- 
sary in making the whole sets of 
punches will give the beginner practice 
in judging maximum feeds and cutting 
speeds allowable over a considerable 
diameter range. Repetition will also 
give the student more proficiency and 
confidence in the following technics: 

1. Centering and center-drilling. 

2. Rough and smooth turning; filing 
and polishing. 

3. Knurling. 

4, Cutting off and finishing ends. 

5. Turning tapers. 

6. Executing various lathe setups. 

Making of these sets of punches will 
impress the student with the fact that 
the turning speed should be held to just 
under the point where a rough cut 
would result, and that the depth of cut 
should be as deep as the lathe will han- 
dle, consistent with good work. He will 
learn that a slower speed or smaller 
cut than the maximum possible is a 
waste of time. 

Each punch will require from one to 
two hours, or one or two class periods, 
for completion. Following are the steps 
in making the drift punch, figure 1: 

1. Set up lathe for center-drilling, 
preferably by mounting drill in head- 
stock and center in tailstock. 


NYUAL 


Fie I. 


Drier Puncw 


Fie 2. Drive Pin Punen 


2. Select stock, locate centers, and 
center punch for drilling. 

3. Center drill in lathe by holding 
stock with left hand while feeding with 
tailstock screw. 

4, Set up lathe with face plate. 

5. Clamp stock in lathe with lathe 
dog. 

6. Rough turn to size in one or two 
cuts. 

7. Finish turn and file if necessary. 

8. Set up lathe for knurling; knurl 
stock. 

9. Lay out stock for tapers D and F. 

10. Turn taper D by setting over the 
tailstock. (This may be varied for part 
of the set by using a taper attachment.) 

11. Taper in section F may be turned 
with lathe centers in line by using a 
combination of hand, cross, and longi- 
tudinal feeds. (This, too, may be varied 
by setting the compound rest at the de- 
sired angle, thereby acquainting the stu- 
dent with all three methods. ) 

12. File and polish tapers. Portion D 
should be especially smooth to facili- 
tate its use in lining up holes. 

13. Cut off with cut-off tool and hack- 
saw. 


14. Wrap punch in sheet of soft 


The author has added that extra touch needed 
to lift this project above the level of the 
ordinary “punch” project. Milton Schrag 
teaches in the Augusta, Kansas, schools. 


metal and chuck in lathe. 

15. Square off head and finish to 
slight oval. 

16. Temper or harden punch. 

Procedure for the drive-pin punch in 
figure 2 is essentially the same as for 
the drift punch, except that no plus 
tolerance can be permitted on portion 
D, which must follow a pin through 
drilled holes of its given diameter. 

The punches, if made of mild steel, 
can be tempered or flame hardened with 
the oxyacetylene torch. Flame harden- 
ing may be done by adjusting the flame 
to burn with an excess of acetylene, 
heating the punch to red heat while ro- 
tating it, and then plunging it in cold 
water. This should be repeated until the 
desired hardness is obtained. This proc- 
ess makes use of the fact that such a 
flame contains excess unburned carbon 
which is absorbed by the steel, mak- 
ing the treated portion a form of carbon 
steel. Care must be taken, however, not 
to make the punch too brittle: occa- 
sional testing can be done with a file. 


Drirt Puncu: 


No. A B c Ff 

3/8 3/4 5/8 7-1/4 
1/4 5/8 1/2 6 

3/16 1/2 7/16 5.3/8 
1/8 7/16 3/8 43/4 


Schedules Of Sizes For Punch Sets 


Drive-Pin PuNcH: 

E F G | No. A B € D EF G R 
4 3/4 3/8 3/4 5/8 3-1/4 5/8 3-1/2 8 1/16 
3-3/8 5/8 5/16 11/16 7/16 3-1/4 5/8 3-1/2 8 1/16 
3-1/8 1/2 1/4 3/8 31/4 5/8 3-1/2 8 1/16 
2.3/4 1/2 3/16 1/2 5/16 3-1/4 5/8 3-1/2 . 1/32 

ee 1/8 3/8 1/4 23/4 1/2 31/4 7 1/32 
3/32 =5/16 2 3/8 2-1/2 5-1/4 1/32 
5/16 4-1/2 1/32 
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Fletching Tool 


sy Homer C. Rose, sournern 
NORMAL UNIVERSITY, CARBONDALE 


=_—— that mechanically takes care of gluing 
feathers to arrow shafts is a great help in either making or 
repairing arrows. The device can be made of common ma- 
terials with ordinary hand tools and the lathe. 

The base is turned from a block of wood mounted on the 
face plate of the lathe. The center hole which holds the 
arrow should be drilled while the block is in the lathe. 
The arrow will then stand at right angles to the base. 

The clamp plates, Part 1, may be cut from brass, copper, 
or bright tin, filed smooth, and soldered to the paper clips. 

The small guides, Part 3, should then be cut, bent to ap- 
proximate shape, and soldered to the clamp plates. It is 
necessary to stagger these guides above or below center 
of the clamp plate so that guides on one will not strike 
another when in use. (See photograph.) The guides 
now may be formed with round-nosed pliers until they fit 
the arrow shaft exactly. 

Cut pin plate, Part 2, from 16-gauge iron. Drill and file. 

The arms, Part 4, are constructed of 16-gauge metal, cut, 
filed, drilled, and bent. (See drawing.) Rivet arms to 
pin plate, leaving a free movement of the parts. Small 
machine screws may be used in place of rivets. 

Solder the pin plate to the paper clips, taking the pre- 
caution of keeping all parts centered and square to each 
other. 

Secure three one-inch butt hinges and solder to lower end 
of arms as shown in drawing. Locate these hinges 120° 
apart on the base and fasten with appropriate flat-head 
screws. 

One of the three feathers on a standard arrow is usually 
of an odd color. This feather should be at right angles to 
the string notch in the end of the shaft. To facilitate gluing 
feathers in this relationship, a small piece of wood, fitted 
to the notch of the arrow, is forced down into the hole in 
the base of fletcher and glued in place. Location is shown 
in drawing. Since this piece is at right angles to one of 
the clamps, this clamp should always hold the odd colored 
feather. Mark the clamp so that it can easily be identified 
for quick work. 

In use, feathers are placed between the clamp plates, 
adjusted, sanded, covered with a thin layer of glue, and 
then swung up into place against the shaft. The fletcher 
will locate the feathers 120° apart, the proper distance from 
the end, and will hold them firmly against the shaft while 
the glue is drying. If additional pressure is judged con- 
venient, heavy rubber bands may be put around the three 
clamps. A quick-drying glue is best if a number of arrows 
are to be made. ; 


oF MATERIALS 
Clamp plate (part 1): brass or tin, 1” x 2%” x 28 ga. 6 pes. 
Pin plate (part 2): brass or iron, 1/16” x 2” x 36’’. 3 pes. 
Guide (part 3): brass or tin, 4%” x %” x 20 ga. 6 pes. 
Arm (part 4): brass or iron, 1/16” x 34” x 356’, 6 pes. 
Spring paper clips (part 5): 2”, 3 pes. 
Base (part 6): soft wood, 1%” x 5” x 5’, 1 pe. 
Hinge (part 7): butt hinge, 1”, 3 pes. 
Solder, enamel. 
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A bird-house project particularly appropriate 
for the spring season. 


Masonic Emblem 
Wren House 


sy Earl W. Boyer 


DOBBINS VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


ing the house. The front is secured in 
place by means of screws which may be 
removed in order to clean the house. 
The letter G serves as a perch. Nothing 
else is necessary. 

An attractive color scheme is to paint 
the roof green, the ends red, the G gold, 
and the ends of the roof, representing 
the compasses, blue. Wrens do not 
seem to notice the colors, but the odor 
of fresh paint will keep them from the 
house. 


HE house wren is one of the most 
sociable and amiable of feathered | 
friends and one that is easily attracted 
to the premises. Surely it is a bundle 
of animated feathers, always bubbling ¢ 
over with mirth. Here is an unusual 
design for a commodious and easily 
cleaned house to attract these birds to j P 
your community. 

The Masonic Emblem furnished the 
idea for this wren house, which has —} 
proved to be very satisfactory. The 
bottom is formed by two boards making 
a 90° angle, representing the square. 
These are nailed to the two slanting roof 
boards, representing the compasses. The 
two pieces on the roof, in line with the 
bottom boards and representing the ends 
of the square, are fastened to the roof 
by means of dowels. The roll, repre- 
senting the eye of the compasses, is 
fastened with two threaded eye bolt: 
which also serve as a means of suspend- 


SHELDON 


A complete line of full sized, full weight 10”, 11” and 12” 
Precision Lathes . . . bench, floor and pedestai types built 
to industrial machine tool standards and specifications. Rigid 
heavily braced, semi-steel beds with hand scraped ways—2 
“v".ways and 2 Flat Ways. Large hardened steel spindl 


ground all over and individually fitted into hand scrape " 


and accessories. Each model gives more lathe per dollar. 


For schools—Type ‘‘U’? Sheldon Lathes (illustrated). Full for vi a xi m u m 0 pe ra ti ng Effie F © n c y 


Bowl Headstock. 4-speed Roller Bearing V-Belt Motor Drive 


enclosed in cabinet leg. No belt shifting. Speed changes are tars 
Although the anti-frictional proper- 


instantaneous through clutches operated by outside levers. 6 : ae 
Student never touches belt or moving parts. Full Quick \ ties of KENNAMETAL permit it 


Alo 


Orem 


T 
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Change Gear Box (4 to 224 threads per inch). Longi- $50}—— to be used at slower speeds than 
tudinal Worm Feed with Power Cross Feed, Thread other carbides without “galling” or 
Chasing Dial. 5 “picking up,’’ best results are ob- 
tained when KENNAMETAL- 

re tipped tools are used at to six times 

3 \ greater speeds than high speed steel 

See the a tools. The graph at the left shows 

Sheldon 3 the customary speeds for machin- 

s ing commercial steels, such as SAE 

before e 1045, 3140, and 4320, with KEN- 

you buy ‘ial carbide-tipped tools will machine 


«0 steel heat-treated to 550 Brinell 
while combining roughing and fin- 
Machining Speeds with ishing in one operation. Write to- 
KENNAMETAL on steels ay for free catalog; also Bulletin 
5 740 which contains complete in- 

of various bardnessts. on KENNAMETAL. 


80 60 320 
Cutting speed, ft per min 


Write for Catalog 
and Prices 


SHELDON MACHINE 
Cco., INC. 


4260 N. Knox Ave. 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


Seles: U.S. STEEL EXPORT CO 
Exclusive of Canade an 


30 Church St, New York 
d Great Britain 
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T-Square 
Rack 


sy Wade Wilson, ueap 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
A. & I. STATE COLLEGE 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


\ - to do with T-squares when 
they are not in use is a troublesome 
problem for many teachers. This is es- 
pecially true in the smaller schools and 
colleges. Many teachers have the pupils 
hang the T-squares on nails or screws 
somewhere in the drafting classroom. 
When this method is used the T-square 
is subjected to undue wear and abuse. 
Such wear and abuse reduces the ac- 
curacy and the life of this drafting tool. 
This project aims to remedy this con- 
dition and improve the general appear- 
ance of the classroom. 

This rack will hold 24 36-inch T- 


squares. If you have longer T-squares, 


° 
H 
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Holder Block 


for sal ammoniac and 
soldering paste 


sy Alex L. H. Darragh 


TILDEN TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


= shop materials such as 
solder, wire, raw stock, soldering paste, 
and similar expendable goods involves 
some form of control to insure correct 
use and avoidance of waste. 

A minor problem was to control the 
use of soldering paste and sal ammoniac. 
The equipment described was made up 
and found to be the solution to the 
problem. 

The picture and drawing of the “sal 
ammoniac block,” as the pupils call it, 
indicates the general construction. Note 
the nail-hole in the lid, located off- 
center. When pumped up and down, the 
nail brings up paste, finally clearing a 
hole in the paste. By turning the can, 
a new supply is brought into place. The 
nail is removed of course to use as an 
applicator. 

The sal ammoniac block is held in 
place because two opposite edges are 
undercut, and the two 34” x 134” strips, 
chamfered one edge each, wedge into 
these undercuts. 

Originally, one holder was made up. 


It proved satisfactory, so pupils made 
up five more. Three or four are in con- 
stant use, with the extra units on hand 
for immediate replacement, in order to 
refill when convenient. 

Prior to using the blocks, a can of 
soldering paste lasted from two to four 
weeks, sal ammoniac a little longer. Now 
three months use is common, with four 
to five months not unusual. Emphasis 
has been made on the proper use of the 
sal ammoniac, so that pupils no longer 
“dig holes” in the chemical blocks. 


oF MATERIALS: 


1 block of wood, 7149” x 4” x15,” 
1 block of sal ammoniac, 134” cube 
1 can soldering paste, 4 ounce 
1 strip sheet metal, 34” x 8” 
12 wood screws, No. 634” round head 
2 strips wood, 34” x 314” x 5/16” 
2 strips wood, 94” x 134” x 5/16” 


1 nail or brad, 244” or 3” long 
[Pat. Appld. For] 


a 
© 8 8 
8 
6 8 


— 


change the length of the standards ac- 
cordingly. If you have more than 24 
T-squares, add one inch per T-square to 
the length of the top and bottom rails. 


With each T-square numbered and 


each T-square having a special slot this 
project becomes a valuable teacher-aid 
in classroom management. 
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Personalities... 


= A. Bet, Director of Vocational Education for 
Illinois, died February 12 as the result of an automobile 

'. accident. . . . Now teaching at Slauson Junior High 
School, Ann Arbor, Mich., is Don Francisco, formerly at 
Saline, Mich. . . . The death is announced of ARTHUR 
RayMonD, former industrial arts teacher at Athens, Ohio, 
high school, in a plane crash at Kelly Field, Texas, in 
December. He was in training in the Army Air Corps at 
Kelly Field. . . . Gorpon Korrron has replaced DonALp 
OLsoN as industrial arts teacher at Dawson, Minn., public 
school. Orson has taken a position at Long Prairie, Minn. 
.. . HerBerT C. Iverson now teaches industrial arts at 
Morgan Park High School, Duluth, Minn. . . . Frep W. 
RaTHJEN has transferred from Manual Training High 
School, Brooklyn, N.Y., to the Fort Hamilton High School 
of the same city. . . . First president of the National 
Association for Printing Education is LERoy BREWINGTON 
of State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas. Other of- 
ficers named in the organization’s recent election are: 
Frep W. MILER, Masonic School of Printing, Fort Worth, 
Texas, vice-president, and FLoyp C. Larson, Menominee, 
Mich., schools, executive secretary and treasurer. New 
members of the Board of Directors are Georce T. Hart 
of Franklin High School, Rochester, N.Y., and Epwin B. 
Harpinc, State Teachers College, Brookings, $.D., who 
has also been appointed to co-chairmanship of the 
N.A.P.E. Research Committee. . . . Third death chronicled 
this month is that of Witt1am M. Feist, second assistant 
in vocational education, Detroit, Mich., schools. Feist 
had been in the Detroit system from 1925 until his death 
in December, teaching previously in Janesville, Minn. 
.. Merte A. DeEnninc, formerly at Normal, Ill., now 
teaches industrial arts at Hitchcock Junior High School, 
Galesburg, Ill. . . . Irwin H. formerly at the Ay- 
cock School, Greensboro, N. C., now teaches general shop 
at the Oconto, Wisc., high school. . . . As the new super- 
intendent of the Belden, Nebr., high school, J. Howarp 
FRAZEE will be in charge of vocational training in that 
school. His duties at Osmond, Nebr., schools are being 
taken over by Gat A. Situ, superintenednt of that 
system. . . . James H. Britt has resigned his teaching 
position at Adams Township School, Sidman, Pa., to 
accept the position of draftsman in the engineering de- 
sign section of Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa... . 
William Butts is now apprentice coordinator at New- 
berry, Mich. His place at Barryton, Mich., schools has 
been filled by Howarp Currier, who comes to Barryton 
from Cement City, Mich. . . . Everett H. Hopkins has 
been recently appointed director of the new two-year cur- 
riculum in vocational education, Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. . . . Sam GEORGE now directs the industrial 
arts program at Reed City, Mich., and teaches general 
and farm shop. Dan Evans, who formerly held this po- 
sition at Reed City, now teaches at Alpena, Mich. . . . 
Wituiam W. Ritter, formerly instructor of industrial arts 
in the Boys Industrial School, Topeka, Kansas, and later 
of the NYA school in Wichita, is now a junior instructor 
in the Naval Aviation School in Chicago. . . . Lester L. 
Fer, formerly of the Industrial Education Department 
of Pennsylvania State College, is now Area Coordinator 
for Industrial Education in the State Department of Public 
Instruction. 
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FREE PLANS— 
for useful Kleenex* Tissue Dispensers! 


@ Here’s a natural for you...no 
cost, no obligation. Twelve free 
plans for making useful Kleenex 
Tissue Dispensers complete with 
detailed instructions. All designed, 
drawn and shop-tested by expert 
craftsmen. 

Instructors everywhere are en- 
. thusiastic! This project permits a 
wide range in selection of 
materials and in construction 
techniques. Two separate 
portfolios available . . . one 
for elementary levels, one for 
secondary levels. Mail coupon 
today or write on your school 


Bathroom letterhead. 
Model 


*T. M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Ney 
0, 


Kleenex Projects Service 
Dept. SC-4, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Please send me without cost or obligation, 
the Kleenex Projects Service Portfolios checked below: 
O Portfolio No. 1 for elementary levels 
CO Portfolio No. 2 for secondary levels 


Name 
School (or Club) 
Address 

City State. J 
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Timely Demonstrations 
by BERNARD J. KENNEDY 


Mechanical Drawing Instructor, Ottawa Hills High School, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


\ i it be wonderful to 


have a class in which all of the students 
were on a par of intelligence, aptitude, 
interest, and ability? We know that this 
is an idle dream, as each class seems 
to have its percentage of above-the- 
average students as well as plodders. 
This fact leaves us face to face with the 
problem of regulating the time of our 
presentation of demonstrations so that 
these two groups, as well as the average 
boy, will get the most out of them. What 
drafting instructor has not been faced 
with this problem over and over again? 
Demonstrations given as soon as the 
more advanced students are ready for 
them are at least partly forgotten by 
the slower students by the time they 
reach that particular phase of the work. 
To delay the demonstrations until the 
slower students are ready, usually un- 
justly penalizes the rest of the class for 
their ability and faster work. I find that 
furnishing each student with a blue- 
print, as illustrated below, is the ideal 
solution to both of these problems. 
The class is started with a demon- 
stration and a thorough study of isomet- 
ric drawings. They then proceed to 
draw the list of “required” isometric 
plates in the given order. Those who 
work more rapidly will complete the 
drawing of the “dog” before the ma- 
jority of the class is ready to start the 
study of a new type of drawing. These 
more adept students then start on the 
list of “optional” isometric plates. These 
drawings are more complicated, and are 


designed to give the students with more 
interest and aptitude a better chance to 
show their abilities. They continue on 
this list of plates until a survey of the 
class shows that: the majority of the 
students are ready to proceed with the 
study of the next type of drawing. At 
this time the entire class participates in 
a study and demonstration of oblique 
drawing. When the students, who have 
not started on the optional isometric 
list, complete the drawing of the dog, 
they start drawing the first required 
oblique plate. The students who are 
working on an optional isometric plate 
finish it; and then continue with the 
oblique drawing of the crank. 

This procedure is followed through- 
out the entire course; and has been 
found to be very successful. It has giv- 
en the above-the-average students a 
chance to exert themselves; and the 
slower thinking and working students 
the consideration that they need and 
deserve. 

This portion of the print, given to the 
members of the class, will illustrate the 
course as presented to the students. 


The Cover 


The symbolic picture on this month’s 
cover was prepared by the Air Youth 
of America, a division of the National 
Aeronautic Association organized to 
further model aviation training for 
American youth in public schools. 


MECcHANICAL DRAWING 
Course II 


TYPE REQUIRED PLATES 


OptTIoNAL PLATES 


Isometric 


Wedge 
Square Stake 
Circles 
Dog 


Fulcrum 
Core Box 


Oblique 45° 


Crank 
30° Core Box 


30° Square Stake 
45° Yoke 


Cabinet 


60° Clamp Plate 


30° Plungerhead 


Perspective 
Parallel 
45° Angular 
30°-60° Angular 


Par. Channel Block 
45° Channel Block 
30°-60° Channel Block 
45° Ventilator 
30°-60° Core Box 


_ Par. Joints 
45° Angle Block 
30°-60° Fulcrum 


Development 


Problem No. 1 


etc. Funnel etc. etc. 


Y Branch 


WHAT’S DOING IN THE FIELD 


mews 


OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


‘Te month of March saw the meet- 
ing of several state associations. On 
March 19 to 21, the New Jersey Vo. 
cational and Arts Association convened 
at Asbury Park. The Illinois Voca- 
tional Association met at Chicago on 
March 26 to 28. The Florida Vocation. 
al Association meets at Tampa on April 
9 to 10. 


Kineston, Pa., has a new general in- 
dustrial arts shop comprising six stations 
in each of the following fields: wood- 
working, metalworking, electricity, and 
drawing. Additional investment in 
building alterations and new equipment 
totals approximately $10,000. In charge 
is GeorcE W. Keirer, of Sunbury. 


PittssurcH, Pa. is the scene of the twen- 
ty-first annual Conference on Printing 
Education, to be held at Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, June 29 to July 1. 
With the needs of war-time education as 
the theme, the conference will be of the 
workshop type, under the general chair- 
manship of Hupp E. Otto, president of 
the National Graphic Arts Education As- 
sociation. In charge of arrangements 
for the conference are GLEN U. CLEE- 
TON, head of the Carnegie department 
of printing, and STanLtey L. ScHaer- 
FER, president of the Pittsburgh Print- 
ing Teachers Guild. 


ALso meeting in March was the Ne- 
braska Industrial Arts Teachers Associ- 
ation, which met at Lincoln on March 
20 and 21. President of the association 
is Orto C. OLsEN, Kearney; vice-presi- 
dent, H. H. Newman, North Platte; and 
secretary-treasurer, G. O. Trocpon, 
Gering. 


THE huge old planer that smoothed the 
deck plates for the Monitor, of Civil 
War fame, is contributing its part to 
the present war effort, the fourth war 
in its lifetime, according to the Produc- 
tion Division of the WPB. 

Through the activities of the Produc- 
tion Division, hundreds of old machines 
are being put to work throughout the 
country. Many of these machines are 
so old their age cannot be determined, 
but they are nevertheless put to work on 
roughing jobs coming within their low 
tolerances. Newer precision machines 
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are thus left for the finishing processes. 


ANOTHER March meeting was that of the 
American Society of Tool Engineers, 
which convened at St. Louis on March 
26 to 28. Representatives from the 52 
chapters of the society, which has 
reached an all-time high of 10,000 mem- 
bers, met at the Hotel Jefferson to con- 


sider plans for accelerating and mobiliz- 


ing the nation’s war production, and at 
the same time conserving the supply of 
vital materials and tools. 


Suop classes of the Otter Lake, Mich., 
high school will share with the school 
band a new building on the school 
grounds, soon te be completed. The 
shop classes are now meeting in the 
American Legion Hall. 


THE Board of Superintendents of New 
York City schools has asked the Board of 
Education to define Tottenville High 
School as an academic-vocational high 
school. This designation, new to the 
New York City system, would bring the 
school within the scope of the Smith- 
Hughes law. 


In A recent release from Washington, 
the national office of the Selective Serv- 
ice System calls the attention of local 
boards to a possible shortage of teach- 
ers in the fields of vocational education, 
industrial arts, and physical education 
for men, and advises the consideration 
of deferment of men in these fields in 
areas where replacement cannot easily 
be made. 


ANNUAL election banquet of Mu Sigma 
Pi fraternity. was held at the Abington 
Hotel in Detroit, Mich., January 24. Dr. 
Frank Copy, Detroit Superintendent of 
Schools,. was toastmaster. Speaker was 
Water F. Gries, commissioner of the 
State Social Welfare Commission; 


guests of honor were DonaLp McGuire, 


principal of Post Intermediate School, 
and Frazer Ciark, Principal of Tap- 
pan Intermediate School. New officers 
of the group are: E. G. GARDNER, presi- 
dent; C. H. SecHrest, vice-president; 
RogBert SHIELDS, recording secretary; 
0. R. Scott, corresponding secretary; 
and Frep BRIERLEY, treasurer. Roy 
Howarp was elected to the Executive 
Board. 


State Teachers College will be host to 
the tenth annual Pennsylvania Indus- 
trial Arts Conference to be held April 
24 and 25 at California, Pa. Dr. FRan- 
cis B. Haas, Pennsylvania State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, will 
speak at the conference, and Dr. WiL- 
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LIAM E. WarRNER, professor of education, 
Ohio State University, will address a 
luncheon meeting to be held Saturday, 
April 25. Morning and afternoon ses- 
sions will be held, at which defense proj- 
ects are to be discussed. Arrangements 
for the conference are being made by a 
group of industrial arts students and 
teachers under the chairmanship of Dr. 
L. S. Coover, director of industrial arts 
at State Teachers College. 


Dr. HepBer A. Sotzin was the principal 
speaker at the spring conference of the 
Connecticut Industrial Arts Association, 


which met at New Britain on March 13 
and 14. Both Friday afternoon and 
Saturday morning were devoted to dis- 
cussions concerning industrial arts and 
the war. The Friday evening banquet 
gathering was addressed by Dr. Sortzin, 
director of industrial arts, Philadelphia 
schools, and A. E. FISHLOCKE, resident 
B.A.G. inspector, United Aircraft Corp. 
Dr. Hersert D. WELTE welcomed the 
conference, and greetings were extended 
by Dr. ALtonzo G. Grace, Connecticut 
Commissioner of Education, and Dr. 
ALBERT N. JORGENSON, president of the 
University of Connecticut. 


One of three Bradley 
Washfountains in shop section 
*McClymonds H. S., Oakland, 


Safe, Clean 
Washing 


Bradley in room 
adjacent laboratory in 
Albany, Calif., H. S. 


Sanitary Group Wash Fixtures 
Guard Health of Students 


Economical to install and maintain, Bradley Washfountains provide washing 
facilities that insure maximum sanitation. Eight to 10 may wash simultaneously, 
each served fresh, clean running water from a central sprayhead. One Bradley 
takes the place of 8 to 10 single-person wash basins and thus reduces piping 
connections by 80 to 90 per cent. The generously proportioned deep bowl is 
self-flushing to eliminate collection of water and possible contamination. 

Bradley Washfountains are in use in hundreds of schools, colleges and institu- 
tions throughout the country—and are the accepted standard in modern shops 
of industry . . . Your students deserve sanitary washing fixtures of this kind for 
health and cleanliness. Bradleys reduce installation and maintenance costs. Being 
made of precast stone and marble they conserve critical war materials. 


ASSISTANCE OFFERED 


Bradley Consultants will help you lay out your washrooms for present or 


new buildings, and a copy of Cata- ua 
log 4010 will be mailed on request. BB >A Dl (44 > 


BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO., 
2285 W. Michigan Street, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 
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What Do You Think ? 


> Says A. W. Buake, Director of Indus- 
trial and Adult Education, Fort Smith. 
Arkansas, Schools: 


What do I look for when seeking prospective 
teachers? 

Those who are teaching because they like 
to teach and are not using it as a stepping 
stone. Men who know their field, but respect 
other fields of training. Those who organize 
their work and are seeking new and improved 
methods of doing their job better. Men who 
have good college records but have not neg- 
lected extra-curricular activities for all-A 
grades. Men who are physically fit and whose 
habits, personality, and outlook on life make 
them persons of the type with whom I would 
want my own son to associate. Those who are 
taking part in church and community life 
but whose job comes first. Those who have 
kept themselves under-paid regardless of their 
salary. 


> Says ArcuiE P. Nevins, Supervisor 
of Industrial Education, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, Schools: 


First, of course, is the matter of adequate 
preparation and proper certification. For in- 
dustrial subjects, this includes evidence of 
the individual’s skill and ability in his par- 
ticular field. 

With those necessary preliminaries disposed 
of, I am interested in his personal characteris- 
tics. A friendly attitude and attractive per- 
sonality; good manners, poise, and neat ap- 
pearance; evidence of a good intelligence and 
a lively interest in the world around him, and 
a real interest in people, are some of the im- 
portant personal characteristics I look for. 
Then the underlying and motivating philos- 
ophy of the prospective teacher is important; 
he should believe in the value of each indi- 
vidual and have a real regard for the in- 
tegrity of the personality of each student he 
meets. 

Experience gained outside of schools is a 
valuable asset. If this experience is industrial 
employment in his particular field, so much 
the better, but extra-scholastic living experi- 
ence gives a viewpoint needed by all teachers. 


> Says Joun S. Pearce, Supervisor, 
Special Division of Industrial Arts, New 
Orleans, La., Schools: 


In looking for prospective teachers in the 
Industrial Arts Division of the New Orleans 
Public Schools, I look for men who can meet 
the State Department of Education require- 
ments for teachers in the public schools of 
the state of Louisiana. One of our require- 
ments is that each teacher shall have graduated 
with a Bachelor of Science Degree in Indus- 
trial Arts and Vocational Education, and shall 
have had his transcript of credits sent to the 
State Department of Education, and from it 
shall have received a state teacher’s certificate 
authorizing his employment as a teacher in 
industrial arts in the public school system of 
the state of Louisiana. 

At the present time, however, owing to the 
national emergency it is impossible to find 
men who meet state requirements, so we are 
taking men who have at least high-school 
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completion credits, and who have had in ad- 
dition thereto either trade school training or 
practical experience in the particular field 
of industrial activity that would give them 
a sufficient amount of experience on which 
could be built the pedagogical experience 
necessary for a teacher. At the present time 
we have in training a number of men of the 
latter qualifications who we hope will qualify 
as teachers for the emergency. 

The Orleans Parish School Board is re- 
placing its regular men inducted into the 
army by the appointment of temporary teach- 
ers. These temporary teachers are to serve 
only until such a time when the regular teach- 
ers return for duty. 


> Says L. H. Woop, Director of Voca- 
tional Education, Sioux City, Iowa, 
Schools: 


I would submit the following as the more 
important characteristics which I look for 
when seeking new teachers: 

1. Training in a recognized teacher-training 
college adequately equipped and staffed. 

2. A personality that will appeal to boys. 
A clean-cut individual who can look you in 
the eye and give clear, direct answers to 
questions. 


do you 


What qualifications 


seek in 


prospective teachers? 


3. A man who has had practical experience 
as a workman. This should be more than just 
summer work and have been done after high- 
school graduation. 

4, A man who really loves to work with his 
hands—to tinker about his shop and home. 

5. A teacher who can see our work in a 
proper relationship to the child’s whole edu. 
cation to become a selfsupporting member of 
society. 


> Says Georce C. Lopie, Head of the 
Industrial Arts Department, Emporia, 
Kansas, Schools: 

Following is my list of qualifications for a 
teacher: 

1. Must have a degree. 

2. Have a good character, manners, pleasing 
personality, and be physically fit. 

3. Be able to cooperate with other people. 

4. Have a worthy philosophy on education 
and life. 

5. Leadership abilities along with the ability 
to handle disciplinary problems. 

6. Have respect for school property. 

7. Show confidence in boys. 

8. Be able to work in with the activities of 
the school. 


Attendance Card for Semester Beginning 


by GEORGE W. SCHNEIDER 


Instructor in General Metals 
El Monte Union High School 
El Monte, California 


—— of students and late ar- 
rivals create a problem in most schools 
at the beginning of a semester. It is 
quite disconcerting to attempt to keep 
an efficient roll of attendance until the 


enrolment becomes stabilized. The 
card below is an attempt to solve this 
problem. The cards are filled out 
(printed) by the student when he enters 
the class, and filed alphabetically with 
the cards for that period. The bench 
and tool check numbers are the same, 
and since the card is filled out with 
pencil can be readily rearranged. The 
attendance record is then transferred to 
the class record book at the end of the 
fourth week, and the cards destreyed. 


Bench 
Last Name First Name 
Period College Non-College 
Grade Course 
Prerequisites 
Entered Entered from 
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Youth Builds Mexico 


by Pierce Shannon 


The author of this article is now a technical 


sergeant at Headquarters, VIII Army Corps, 


Brownwood, Texas. He writes that he hopes 
his next letter from SCHOOL SHOP will reach 
him in Tokyo! 


| happening today in Old Mon- 
terrey! 

The saga of Mexico’s century-old 
battle to snap out of its romantic but 
painfully slow “rut” is being written 
with a dramatic climax. It is a story 
of how a few are teaching a few more, 
then together they are training still more 
to take up the torch when they fall. 

A few years ago engineers dared to 
convert winding Indian trails into a 
highway that linked Mexico City with 
the United States. Then came the auto- 
mobile, crowding the ox cart and pack 
mule caravan off the bedten paths. 

These led to other changes. Each 
year the Mexican citizens beheld new 
miracles opening before their eyes. A 
people that had lived in the same sleepy 
way as had their ancestors centuries be- 
fore them, found themselves catapulted 
into a new mode of life. 

The irking fact, as far as Mexico was 
concerned, about the whole affair was 
that each new bridge that was built, each 
stream that was bridled to hurl water 
against giant wheels to turn magical 
generators that supplied electricity, was 
conceived, planned, and principally 
constructed by either an American or 
English engineer and laborers. 

Accordingly in 1935, foreign labor 
was ruled out of Mexico, leaving the 
people on their own, to develop or re- 
main as they were. 

Mexico preferred to continue the 


development, but soon found that its 
people were centuries behind the times 
in labor methods. The native engineers 
did not have the imagination or initia- 
tive to duplicate these nine-day wonders 
that were taking Mexico from behind the 
ox cart. And since the days of 1775 
when philanthropist Bishop Fray Rafael 
Jose Verea gave starving Indians jobs 
constructing the Episcopate on a high 
hill east of Monterrey, Mexicans have 
done most of their tasks by hand, prid- 
ing themselves in the artistic beauty of 
their product. Take the hammer and 
chisel away from the Mexican, it was 
learned, and production stops. 

To the city of Monterrey, lying only 
150 miles south of Nuevo Laredo on the 
Rio Grande River, fell the lot of con- 
ducting an experiment on how best to 
solve this labor problem. The Alvaro 
Obregon Industrial School was the an- 
swer, 

Founded in 1928, the school is housed 
in a large stucco building constructed 
in true Mexican style with a big patio 
in the center. The enrolment consists 
of about 500 boys each year. 

I visited the school in the afternoon, 
arriving just as classes were resumed 
after the traditional siesta—2 o’clock. 
The principal, himself, a slight little 
fellow with a bristling mustache and 
wearing weather-beaten and unmatched 
coat and pants, showed me through the 
workshops and classrooms. 

Modern shops are provided by the 
government wherein are taught wood- 
work, auto mechanics, radio, machine 
shop, blacksmithing, and other trades. 
Most of the instructors were young fel- 
lows barely older than the students. I 
was told that they were graduates of the 
school, and many of them had studied 
their particular craft in the United 


This student in the Alvaro Obregon Industrial 

School, Monterrey, Nueve Leon, is learning 

to operate one of the machine tools which are 

playing such a big part in the development 
of Mexico. 


States. Teachers are selected for the 
school, not for their general education, 
but rather for their mastery of a trade. 

In one wing of the building are class- 
rooms in which the boys are taught 
mathematics, mechanical drawing, archi- 
tecture, engineering, and science. The 
only requirement for entrance to the 
school is at least six years of elementary 
school work. 

The course of study, covering four 
years (about eight months each year), 
is designed to give the student a work- 
able knowledge of different trades and 
crafts, and a thorough knowledge of the 
work he selects. The first year he 
studies mathematics, physics, does a lit- 
tle woodturning and simple carpentry, 
tears a gasoline motor apart and tries 
to put it back together again, and learns 

(Continued on page 24) 


to a school in another town? 


@ Give your school address. 


working, drafting, etc. 


@ Address your notice to 


Changing Address? 


Az you moving to another school in your system? Or 


Then please advise SCHOOL SHOP of your correct new ad- 
dress, keeping in mind the following points: 


@ Include the specific subject you teach, e.g., wood- 
@ Give your old address, without fail. 


circulation department SCHOOL SHOP 
Box 100, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Have You Seen X-acto . 
the INTERCHANGEABLE KNIFE 


of surgeons’ steel. 


APRIL, 1942 


X-ACTO is different than ordinary 
knives . . . the blade is interchange- 
able. Handles furnished with 8 varied 
shapes for various uses. Extra blades 
attractively priced for economy. Made 


Write for ar and sample 


roducts Co., Inc. 
Dept. ss, 

440 - 4th Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 
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instructional resourees 


Inquiries concerning materials described in 
these columns may be addressed to ScHOOL 
SHop, Box 100, Ann Arbor, Mich., and will 
be passed on to the proper firm or person. 


Books ... 


Lessons in Arc Welding. Cleveland: 
Lincoln Electric Company. Pp. v + 
176. $0.50. 


Sixty lessons in all phases of electric weld- 
ing, organized for instructional purposes from 
the experience of the Lincoln Welding School 
operated by the publishers. Preliminary in- 
struction is given on planning the learn- 
ing of welding, for continual practice, testing 
and criticism of work, proper apparel, and 
working positions. Fundamentals and princi- 
ples of arc welding are discussed, and clear 
instructions given on the types of welds and 
the technics of making them. Questions and 
answers are given for each lesson. 


Simple Blueprint Reading with Re- 
ference to Welding. Cleveland: 
7 Electric Company. Pp. 146. 

.50. 


This book on blueprint reading is written 
to acquaint welders and mechanics quickly 
with the elements of reading working draw- 
ings. The presentation is simple and practical, 
with copious illustrations. Welding symbols 
are clearly explained for the various types 
of welding joints, including butt, corner, fillet, 
and Jap. The student may test his knowledge 
through a list of questions and answers in the 
book. The book also covers the essentials of 
general blueprint reading—perspective, pro- 
jection, and the lettering alphabet. 


Procedure Handbook of Arc Welding 
Design and Practice. Cleveland: 
Lincoln Electric Company. Pp. x + 
1117. $1.50. 


A thorough analysis of arc welding design 
and practice in eight parts: part I deals with 
methods and equipment; II, with technic of 
welding; III, procedures, speeds, and costs; 
IV, weld metal and methods of testing; V, 
weldability of metals; VI, welded steel con- 
struction, machine design; VII, designing of 
arc-welded structures; and VIII, typical ap- 
plications of arc welding in manufacturing, 
construction, and maintenance. Completely 
illustrated; special section on reference data; 
index. 


Student Planning Book for Industrial 
Arts. Baysinger and Silvius. Scran- 
ton: International Textbook Co., 
1941. Pp. 47. $0.25. 


“The Student Planning Book . . . presents a 
practical approach to the teacher’s problem of 
setting up and supervising a student-directed 
situation,” says Earl L. Bedell, director of vo- 
cational education in the Detroit schools, in an 
introduction to this workbook. Duties of the 


class superintendent, toolman, safety engineer, 
serviceman, record clerk, and foreman are 
listed with blank space for the student to fit 
the book to his own shop situation. Following 
is material on planning a job and a series of 
blank pages for planning and sketching jobs 
and taking notes. 

Both Gerald Baysinger and G. Harold 


_Silvius are in the Industrial Arts Department 


of the Detroit, Michigan, schools. 


‘Aircraft Welding. Elzea. New York: 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1942. Pp. x 
+171. $2.00. 


Covers completely all phases of aircraft 
welding: chapters on equipment; tools; mate- 
rials; welds; stress; jigs; construction 
methods; aluminum and stainless steel weld- 
ing. In addition, exercises in aircraft welding 
are provided as are chapters on drawings, 
prints and tables, and Air Corp specifications. 

L. S. Elzea is supervisor of welding, Division 
of Aircraft Training, Wichita, Kansas, schools. 


Shipbuilding Terms. Chicago: Ameri- 
can Technical Society, 1942. Pp. 
64. $0.50. 


The greater part of this wirebound handbook 
is a glossary of ship terms. Also included are a 
list of abbreviations for these terms, drawings 
showing ship terms and locations, and a series 
of assignment sheets and tests. 

The project was under the supervision of 
Fred C. Williamson, assistant state supervisor 
of trade and industrial education, Alabama 
State Department of Education. Cooperating 
were the Alabama State Department of Edu- 
cation, Mobile Public Schools, Alabama Dry- 
dock and Shipbuilding Co., and the U. S. 
Office of Education. 


Lathe Job Training Units. Chicago: 
American Technical Society, 1942. 
Pp. 143 $1.35. (Lithoprinted, wire- 
bound). 


A series of job sheets in lathe operation 
ranging from laying out center holes in ma- 
chine steel to making cast-iron piston rings. 
With each job are outlines of materials and 
general instructions, sketches, hints, questions, 
and references, followed by a job check sheet. 
At the back of the workbook are hints on 
blueprint reading, useful tables, references, 
and a check list of lathe parts. 

The book is the product of the staff of Dun- 
woody Institute, Minneapolis, Minnesota, of 
which C, A. Prosser is director. 


Air Pilot Training. Shields. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1942. Pp. 
ix + 602. $3.50. 

In four parts: I, theory of flight; II, air- 
craft engines; III, meteorology; and IV, air 
navigation. Each of these phases is covered in 
detail, with excellent illustrations and draw- 
ings. Index. 

Bert A. Shields is chief instructor in charge 
of civilian pilot training, Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyn, New York. He is also member of 
the Institute of Aeronautical Sciences. 


Industrial Arts Handbook. Jefferson 


City: State of Missouri, Department 
of Education, 1941. Pp. 157. $0.50, 


This booklet, one of the Missouri Secondary 
School Series, outlines the practical arts field 
completely in four sections: philosophy and 
objectives; organization and administration; 
subject matter and method; and shop plan. 
ning and equipment. Concludes with biblio- 
graphy, sources of supplies, test examples, ete. 


Unit Course in Lathe Work. Albany: 
New York State Education Depart- 
ment, Bureau of Industrial and 
Technical Education, 1941. Pp. 164, 
$1.20 (for single copies). (Litho- 
printed). 


This suggested unit course in lathe work 
for beginners in machine shop practice was 
prepared by the Bureau of Industrial and 
Technical Education for use in the New York 
State vocational education program for na- 
tional defense industries. Series of units are 
presented for both theory and practice in lathe 
work between centers, work held in chuck, and 
use of the grinder. Practice units in working 
between centers range from drilling center 
holes between centers to cutting screw threads, 
and the practice units are paralleled by the 
theory units. Illustrated with drawings. 


The Brown & Sharpe Handbook. 
Providence: The Brown & Sharpe 
Mfg. Co., 1938. Pp. 317. $0.75. 


This “guide for young machinists” con- 
tains material on drawings, use of layout and 
inspection tools, chipping, filing, benchwork. 
lathe work, drilling, planing, milling and 
grinding. Other chapters deal with gear and 
screw cutting, electrical controls, toolmaking, 
materials, heat treating, and welding. Tables, 
bibliography, index. 


Audel’s Machinists and Toolmakers 
Handybook. Graham. New York: 
Theo. Audel & Co., 1941. Pp. 1624. 
$4.00. 


In six sections: A, machine work (lathes, 
milling, measuring, etc.); B, drawing; 
C, mathematics; D, physics; E, the slide rule; 
and F, tables. The principal section, on ma- 
chine work, deals with measuring tools, laying 
out, materials, and with each of the metal- 
working machines. First each machine is il- 
lustrated and its parts described, after which 
the author presents actual machining opera- 
tions. Excellent illustrations and index. 


Films .. . 


Aluminum Fabricating Processes. 
Pittsburgh: United States Bureau of 
Mines. Two reels; 16 or 35 mm. No 
charge. 

A silent two-reel film showing the primary 
aluminum products and the processes by which 
they are made. Also describes methods em- 
ployed in forming and assembling aluminum 
structures. 

(For use of these films address the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, 4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. No charge; exhibitor must pay transpor- 
tation costs.) 


Building a Bomber. Washington: Of 
fice for Emergency Management. 
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Two reels, 20 minutes; 16 mm., 

sound. No charge. 

This film describes the step-by-step manu- 
facture and assembly of the B-26 medium 
bomber, photographed in the Glenn L. Martin 
plant in Baltimore. 

(No charge other than transportation costs 
is asked for use of this film. For the address 
of the nearest depository or for other informa- 
tion, address Division of Information, Office 
for Emergency Management, Washington, 
D.C.) 


Welding. Detroit: The Jam Handy 
Organization, 1942. Two reels; 16 
mm. sound. 

From a series of pictures showing the im- 
portance of the welder’s job, the film intro- 
duces the welder’s tools and equipment. Cor- 
rect method of getting the flame is shown, as 


are the three types of flame. Flat ripples are 
made on steel sheets to show the way to hold 
the torch. A bead is welded to show the method 
of handling the welding rod. Instructions on 
how to finish the job and put away the equip- 
ment conclude the film. 


Behind the Shop Drawing. Detroit: 
The Jam Handy Organization, 1942. 
Two reels; 16 mm., sound. 

The narrator discusses perspective drawing 
with the pictures illustrating the points made. 
The method of making the drawing is shown 
step by step, with animated lines, arrows, and 
transparent paper so the reason for each line 
will be easily understood. Drawings of more 
complicated objects are explained, as are the 
dimension figures and lines. Scale drawings are 
shown. The picture finishes with a section 
devoted to blueprints. 


IN THE Morning Mail... 


Brief comments about ScHoot Suop and the field it serves are 
invited. Address the Editor, ScHoo. Suop, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Gentlemen: 

Many thanks for including me on your 
mailing list for your fine publication. It is 
certainly a magazine well worth reading “from 
cover to cover.” ScHooL SHOP was an item 
included in the recent discussions of the 
Chester County Industrial Arts Teachers As- 
sociation, and it was interesting to note that 
not one adverse comment was offered. 

James W. 
Tredyffrin-Easttown High School 
Berwyn, Pa. 


[ScHoo. SuHop is flattered to be the 
subject of so much attention at indus- 
trial education meetings all over the 
country. Copies of ScHoot Suop will 
be supplied in reasonable number on 
request to any industrial education or- 
ganization for distribution and discus- 
sion at its meetings.—Ed. ] 


Gentlemen: 

. . . SCHOOL SHOP is a most welcome visi- 
tor to my shop. The short practical articles 
are just the sort of help and inspiration we 
need. Thank you for placing me on your 
mailing list. 

Emit E. 

Junior High School 

Andover Mass. 
P.S.—Possibly an article on “Hints and 
Kinks” in building scale model airplanes 
would be helpful for the program of building 
models being instituted by the government in 
the school shops. 


[Thanks, reader Keiler. 

P. S.—To assist you and others in 
carrying forward this government-in- 
stituted project, ScHooL SHop is carry- 
ing elsewhere in this issue details re- 
garding the building of airplane scale 
models as sponsored by the U. S. Office 
of Education and the Bureau of Aero- 


nautics of the U. S. Navy.—Ed.] 
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Gentlemen: 

The Executive Council of the Associated 
Guilds of Teachers of Shopwork of New 
York City have instructed me to convey the 
thanks of the Council for the copies of 
Scuoot Suop received. They feel that the 
magazine serves a real need in our field of 
education. 

GerALp FINNERTY, Secretary 

Associated Guilds of Teachers of Shopwork 

New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
I am a graduating student in industrial arts. 
I had the pleasure recently of reviewing your 
February issue. I have been informed that all 
shop teachers receive this book free of charge. 
If I am not misinformed, will you please send 
me a copy and place my name on your mail- 
ing list? 
I am unable at present to inform you in 
which school I will be placed. 
A. McKay Ocpen 
Fagan, Utah 


[ScHooL SHop regrets that it must 
restrict its mailing list to teachers ac- 
tually engaged in teaching or supervis- 
ing shop work. To Mr. Ogden and the 
other students who will soon be entering 
the teaching field, ScHoot SuHop re- 
quests that they inform us immediately 
when they are located at a school—they 
will then begin to receive SCHOOL SHOP 
regularly.—Ed. ] 


Gentlemen: 

I have received my first two copies of 
Scuoot Suop. I wish to thank you very much 
for placing my name on your mailing list. 

Scuoot Suop has several features which 
are very interesting and useful. I especially 
like the news from the nation’s capital. Each 
month’s issue will find me an interested reader. 

Davin N. SANnForD 
Morse’ School 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


FIRST and 
Mveeeaa’ TOOL OF 1001 USES 


Ideal for school use. A 

whole toolshop in one hand. 

Does precision work on 
metals, alloys, plastics, 
wood, horn, bone, glass, 
etc. Uses 300 easy-to- 
change accessories to 
grind, drill, polish, cut, 
rout, carve, saw, sand, 
sharpen, engrave. 25,000 
r.p.m. Wt. 12 oz. Plugs in 
any socket. 

10 DAYS MONEY BACK TRIAL 
Order for class work, your own hobby use or 
as a gift. With 7 Accessories, $18.50 postpaid. 
CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO. [Free 
; 1101 W. Monroe St. 64-Page 
Dept. SH, Chicago, III. Catalog 


CERAMIC ATELIER 
A POTTERY WORKSHOP 
Instructions in geo 


Clays, kilns, 

Au 

Write for booklet 
EUGENE DEUTSCH, NO. LA SALLE, CHICAGO 


Teacher-Trainers 
SCHOOL SHOP can serve as excellent 


supplementary classroom material in a 
teacher-training program. There is a 
special rate for group orders sent to 
prospective teachers. 


Write for details to 
Circulation Department 


SCHOOL SHOP 
Box 100, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Everyone Can Use 
this Handy OH MITE 
Ohm's Law Calculator 


Solves any Ohm's Law Problem 
with one setting of the slide... 


TEACHERS 


Your students will find it simple and 
easy to figure ohms, watts, volts and 
amperes, with this unusual pocket- 
size Calculator. No slide 


rule knowledge required. 
Available for only................. 


WRITE for information on 
how you can obtain this calculator in 
quantities for your student body. 


OHMITE MFG. CO., 4936 Flournoy St., Chicago 


be Kight with OH MITE 


RESISTORS - TAP SWITCHES 


RHEOSTATS - 
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Silvering Mirrors in the School Shop 


Paint can. be removed from the back of 
an old mirror with varnish remover and a 
putty knife or stick. 


mirrors in the 
school shop is one way of teaching boys 
' how to make spending money and it 
might be the beginning of a future busi- 
ness career. It also involves applica- 
tions of simple chemical and physical 
principles. 

The equipment is so inexpensive that 
any school can afford it and the process 
is so simple that anyone can learn it. 
The equipment consists of a few bottles 
or fruit jars, a medicine dropper, a flat 
board for a table top, and a piece of 
oil cloth. ; 

The preparation of the solutions can 
be done in the shop. 

Solution No. 1 is made as follows: 

Dissolve 153 grains of silver nitrate 
in 114 ounces of distilled water. Now 
take stronger ammonia, which is ob- 
tained at a drug store, and add it to 
the solution, drop by drop, with the 
medicine dropper. At first, the solution 
will cloud up like muddy water, but as 
more ammonia is added, it commences 
to clear up. Keep stirring the solution 
to distribute the ammonia and do not 
add more than is necessary to clear the 
solution of all color. The second part 
of this solution is prepared by dissolv- 
ing 125 grains of silver nitrate in 14 
pint of distilled water. When completely 
dissolved, pour the two solutions to- 
gether in a large bottle and add enough 
distilled water to make 2 quarts. 

For the second solution, take 48 
grains of Rochelle salts and dissolve 
them in 1 quart of distilled water and 
bring it to a boiling temperature. Next, 
dissolve an equal amount of silver ni- 
trate in 2 or 3 ounces of distilled water 
and add it to the solution of salts and 
boil the mixture for ten minutes. After 
it has cooled, filter out the precipitate 
until it is clear and add enough dis- 
tilled water to make one quart. 


*by D. C. Marshall 


The first silvering job should be a 
small glass; preferably a new glass that 
will make a mirror. Wash the glass 
with warm water; then sponge it off 
with a swab dipped in nitric acid. Wash 
off the acid with water and sponge the 
glass with ammonia. Finally, wash the 
glass with a strong solution of washing 
soda, then with clear water, and finally 
with distilled water. Be careful not to 
touch the side to be silvered with the 
fingers but handle the glass by the 
edges. Cleanliness is absolutely essen- 
tial for a satisfactory job. 

While the glass is being prepared, 
have a student place the board on a 
bench top that is level and place the 
oil cloth over it. Make a tray that will 


A tray is made to fit the glass by placing 
sticks around it under the oil cloth. 


fit the glass by placing sticks under the 
oil cloth. Have the tray ready as soon 
as the glass has been given the final 
washing and cover it immediately with 
equal parts of the two solutions. The 
amount used is 8 ounces to the square 
foot of glass. In a very few moments, 
the solution on the glass will begin to 
darken and the silver precipitates out 
and forms a coating on the glass. Rock 
the tray gently so that if a particle of 
dust gets on the glass, it will be moved 
about and thus not cause a pin hole in 
the coating. The precipitation will re- 
quire from 20 to 40 minutes and then 
the solution is drained off. If the glass 
is not well coated, a second application 
of a fresh solution should be made. 
When the glass has been silvered, re- 
move it from the tray and flow a gentle 
stream of water over it to remove any 
sediment and then set it on end to dry. 
When the coating is dry, it must be 
painted. The paint is made of 8 ounces 


This project is different from the usual school 
shop endeavor which should make it attrac- 
tive to teachers with imagination. It offers an 
opportunity to correlate shop work with chem- 
istry. D. C. Marshall has been a teacher of 
industrial arts in the Manhattan, Kansas, 
Junior High School for many years. 


of turpentine asphaltum, 2 ounces of 
varnish, a little white lead, and enough 
turpentine to thin it to brushing con- 
sistency. It should be flowed on with a 
soft brush that will not scratch the sil- 
ver coating. When the paint is dry, the 
front of the glass must be polished. 
Some silver will have deposited on the 
front from solution that crept under the 
glass but this can be removed with a 
swab dipped in ammonia. Give the 


. final polishing with glass cleaner or 


jeweler’s rouge and an ammonia wash. 

In resilvering old mirrors, there are 
two kinds of coatings to be removed. The 
mercury coatings on very old mirrors 
are removed with a soft wood stick and 
a final swabbing with nitric acid. The 
kind described here must have the paint 
removed with varnish remover such as 
is used on furniture and then the silver 
can be dissolved with nitric acid. 

All utensils should be glass or enamel 
ware. The distilled water that is used 
for washing can be filtered and used 
over and over. Rain water can be 
used in place of distilled water if it 
is filtered first. The first and most im- 
portant requisite for a good mirror is 
a clean glass. Finger prints, a slight 
trace of grease, or any other foreign 
substance will cause a spoiled job. It 
takes only a small amount of material 
to silver a glass and the profit on the 
job makes it worth learning, as there 
are very few places in the country where 
one can get a re-silvering job done. 


With an oil-cloth tray, there is no possibility 

of the solution running off the glass. The so- 

lution has begun to precipitate and is turning 
dark. 
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NEWS FROM 


industry 


For items listed in this column, readers may 
address the firm named or write to News 
from Industry Dept., ScHoot SHop, Box 100, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


South Bend Lathe 
Gets Navy "E" Award 

Outstanding performance in produc- 
tion of ordnance material for the U. S. 
Navy has won the Navy “E” for the 
South Bend Lathe Works, South Bend, 
Ind. South Bend has consistently been 
“ahead of schedule” in shipments of 
lathes to the Navy and its contractors. 

Formal presentation of the “E” pen- 
nant and the Navy Ordnance Flag took 
place February 3 before the entire plant 
personnel of the company in South 
Bend. Present from the Navy were 
Rear Admiral Henry V. Butler, U.S.N., 
retired; Capt. Henry P. Burnett, U.S.N., 
Lt. L. F. Brozo, U.S.N.R.; and Ensign 
John T. Barnett, U.S.N.R. The com- 
pany was represented by John J. 
O’Brien, chairman of the board, and 
R. E. Frushour, president. 


Tailstock Turret 
Made by Jefferson 


Any standard engine lathe may be 
converted into a turret lathe by the use 
of a tailstock turret marketed by Jeffer- 
son Machine Tool Co., Fourth and Cutter 
Sts., Cincinnati. The turret, which can 
be attached in 15 seconds to the lathe 
tailstock, has five tool sockets, which 
can be rotated to operating position by 
a convenient hand lever. Complete de- 
scription of this turret, and its accom- 
panying tool-post turret, will be sup- 
plied without charge. 

New Manual on 
Tungsten Carbide Tools 


Instructional material covering vir- 
tually every factor connected with the 
use of tungsten carbide tools has been 


gathered into a single manual just pub- . 


lished by the Carboloy Co., Inc., of 
11173 East 8 Mile Road, Detroit, Mich. 
Much of this material has not been pub- 
lished previously. 
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Not only does the manual cover the 
design of carbide tools themselves—the 
selection of tool shapes, tip and shank 
sizes, relief angles, etc.—but it also 
covers such related items as design and 
setting of tool holders, machine recom- 
mendations, tool holder screws, and 
correct methods of using coolants. 

The manual contains complete charts 


‘of recommended feeds, speeds, tool 


angles, and depth of cut for various 
metals. Complete instructions are given 
for torch brazing technic and for grind- 
ing of tools, especially the design and 
grinding of chip-breakers. Other ma- 
terial includes making of special tools 
from standard blanks, “do’s and don’t’s” 
in using tools, and tool control in the 
shop. 


Plomb Tool 
Issues New Catalog 


More than 1200 kinds of forged hand 
tools are listed in the new 1942 catalog 
of Plomb Tool Co., 2209 Santa Fe Ave., 
Los Angeles. The 116-page catalog, 
lithographed in three colors, features 
large and detailed illustrations of all 
items in the Plomb line. Tool boxes 
and kits, sockets and attachments, 
wrenches, screwdrivers, pliers, and all 
miscellaneous types of mechanics’ hand 
tools are included. The catalog will be 
mailed without charge on request. 


Educational Calendar 
Published by Continental 

A combined calendar and educational 
course on machine tools and practices 
has been published by Continental Ma- 
chines, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. The 
calendar, covering the year from March 
1942 to March 1943, contains 12 com- 
prehensive lessons on metal working. 


New Lubricating Technic 
Reduces Tool Chatter 


A marked development in the use of 
colloidal graphite for machine tool 
lubrication is reported since the advent 
of the defense program, according to 
Acheson Colloids Corp., Port Huron, 
Mich. 

Long used for “breaking in” new ma- 
chines, it is only recently that colloidal 
graphite has been used in actual service 
lubrication of such equipment on ma- 
chine beds, ways, cross-slides, gibs, etc. 

Increased manufacturing accuracy 
demanded in war products and increased 
operating speeds are believed to be 
primarily responsible for this develop- 
ment. “Graphoid” surfaces are formed 
by adsorption of the minute graphite 
particles in “dag” colloidal graphite, 
thereby producing a “dry” lubricating 
film which is effective regardless of high 
loads imposed on the machine. 


Electric Scoreboard 
(Continued from page 6) 
Cold-rolled steel: 44” and 2” round for 


flanges 

Cold-rolled steel: 14” x 9” 

Aluminum (or other light sheet): 1/16” x 
20” x 4’ 

Drill rod: 44” x 9’; 1/16” x l’ 

Fiber: 44” sq. rod, 2 ft. 

Brass screws, 3” x 10 x 32 RH: 24 

Iron screws, 1” x 10 x 24 RH: 12 

Brass screws & washers, 4” x 8 x 32 RH: 
12 

Brass screws (for supporting dogs), %4” 
x 4 x 40 RH: 6 

Brass screws (for drum), 4” x 4 x 40 RH: 
60 


Brass screws (for dogs & cams), 1%” x 4 
x 40 RH: 24 

Tron screws (for clock hand), 4” 
32: 2 

Tron screws, 4” x8 x 32:24 . 

Blue wood screws, %” x 6 RH: 24 

Blue wood screws, 4” x 8 RH: 24 

Brass nuts, 4 x 40: 1 gross 

Brass tubing, 3/16” ID: 4’ 

Celluloid, 50” x 20” x 1/32”: 3 sheets 

Plywood, 3-ply, 1 side finished: 3 panels, 
8x4 

Also: Screws, hinges, %4” white pine, lac- 
quer, paints. 


x6x 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
TEXTBOOK CATALOG 


Newest McKnight books include 
General Plastics by Raymond Cherry, 
General Printing by Cleeton and Pit- 
kin, Blueprint Reading, Checking, and 
Testing by Steinike. The McKnight 
catalog lists texts and workbooks in 
all industrial arts fields, as well as 
tests, etc., for use in connection with 
the books. 


McKnight & McKnight 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


AUDELS 


MACHINISTS 


AND TOOL MAKERS HANDY*BOO 


JUST . AREADY REFERENCE 
OUT! Tells 
Ser 


Presses an 
Machine Tools, 

A KEY TO SHOP PRACTICE 
InAll Branches. For 
Every Machinist, 
t 
Metal We yorker, Mechanic 
and Student. 

5 PRACTICAL BOOKS 

IN ONE! 60 FULLY 
ILLUSTRATED CHAPTERS 
Covering 1—Modern 
Machine Shop Practice. 
2—Blue Print Reading 


Draw. 
Calculations & Mathe- 
4—Shop Physics. 


5—How to Use the 
Slide Rule, 


$ Get this information for yourself. Mail cou- 
4 pon today. 
COMPLETE + PAY ONLY $1A mo. 


AUDEL, PUBLISHERS; 49 W. 23rd ST., NEW YORK 
Mail AUDELS, MACHINISTS & TOOLMAKERS HANDY 
K. 


BOOK. Pri 
$1 in T days ‘and $1 monthly until $4 is p 
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Washington Letter 


Aw outstanding contribution of in- 
dustrial arts teachers and students to the 
war effort will be the making of 500,000 
accurate scale models of Allied and 
enemy airplanes at the order of United 
States naval, military, and civilian de- 
fense forces. (See article on pages 2-3 
in this issue.) 

Plans have already been sent to local 
directors of the project in 43 states and 
territories, it was recently announced by 
the U. S. Office of Education, co-sponsor 
of the project with the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics of the Navy Department. 

Model aircraft produced under the 
project will be perfect scale models of 
50 types of planes in use in the war. 
They will be used by the army and navy 
for range-finding practice and by the 
civilian defense corps for identification 
purposes. 


V The training of workers for war in- 
dustries and services is the first phase of 
education to receive attention of the 
Educational Policies Commission in its 
recent publication, A War Policy for 
American Schools. The Commission 
urges continuation and expansion of 
federal aid to vocational training in the 
states to meet the demand for workers 
created by industrial expansion, transfer 
of workers to the armed forces, and the 
conversion to war-time economy. 

Industrial arts, too, has its duty in 
connection with the war effort, according 
to the Commission. Training of stu- 
dents is advocated in the care and repair 
of farm machinery, automobiles, home 
appliances, and other articles, a shortage 
of which is likely to occur. 

Both vocational and industrial arts 
courses should be expected to contribute 
to actual production of goods needed— 
splints for treatment of fractures and 
printed matter are examples pointed out 
to school shops. 

The guidance function of vocational 
education, too, is emphasized, at a time 
when “dislocations in the normal process 
of selecting occupations” are likely to 
be severe. 


VY On February 23, Senator McKellar 
(Tenn.) introduced Senate Bill No. 
2295 “to provide for the termination of 
the National Youth Administration and 
the Civilian Conservation Corps.” Under 
the terms of the bill, activities of the 
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NYA and CCC would be extended from 
June 30 to December 31, 1942, “but only 
for the purpose of winding up” their 
affairs. The bill was referred after its 
second reading to the Senate Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 


Vv A new challenge to vocational educa- 
tion appeared in the announcement by 
the Secretary of War on February 7 
that 1942 would see an increase in the 
Army Air Corps to a force of 2,000,000 
men. While the actual distribution of 
this number between pilots and me- 
chanics was not stated at the time, a week 
earlier the Navy Department announced 
a 30,000-a-year pilot-training program 
through the use of facilities of four large 
universities. 


VY On the shoulders of the vocational 
schools has fallen the burden of retrain- 
ing the workers made idle by the closing 
down of the automobile and other peace- 
time industries to fit these men for the 
big production program planned in 
carrying on the war. It is estimated 
that the number of new war workers 
needed in the increased war-production 
program will reach 10,000,000 at its 
peak. 


VY New federal-aid bill, Senate No. 
S.1313 Substitute, has been introduced 
in the Senate by Senators Elbert Thomas 
(Utah) and Lister Hill (Alabama). The 
bill calls for an appropriation of three 
hundred million dollars per year, to be 
spent for general aid for public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools through the 
fourteenth year. The money would be 
allocated to the states on the basis of 
the number of children 5 to 17 years of 
age and the amount of personal net 
income in each state. 

Major purpose of this bill is to lessen 
inequalities in educational opportunity 
within the several states, permitting each 
state to develop its own plan for accom- 
plishing this end within its own borders. 
Minority groups maintaining separate 
schools would receive their full share 
of the funds in proportion to their num- 


bers. 


Vv Part of WPB’s Labor Division is a 
newly organized National Labor Supply 
Policy Committee. This committee, 
composed of six management and six 


labor members, 
formulating policies governing the war- 
time mobilization of industrial workers, 
Chairman of the Committee is Arthur S. 
Flemming, member of the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission. 


is responsible for 


V The importance of vocational train- 
ing for youth is stressed by the Amer. 
ican Youth Commission in its newly 
published report, Youth and the Future. 
In its chapter on education, the Commis- 
sion states that the schools must place 
less emphasis on preparation for higher 
education and devote more attention to 
the preparation for life of those students 
who will not be able to go on to college. 
Specifically, the Commission advocates 
more vocational training, especially in 
the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth 
grades and in terminal junior college 
curriculums. 


Youth Builds Mexico 
(Continued from page 19) 


the construction and general use of tools. 
During the second year he follows the 
same routine, with a more specialized 
program in a particular trade. During 
the third and fourth years he works long 
and hard at his chosen occupation, put- 
ting in his spare time in the blueprint 
room, chemistry laboratory, and other 
allied places. 

Already Monterrey and the state of 
Nueve Leon are boasting of their skilled 
workmen. During a recent visit to 
Monterrey I was surprised to find the 
city bustling with building activity, and 
each building was startlingly new in 
design and structure. Work was being 
speeded by use of machines. 
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SCHOOL SHOP 


what about Your future?... 


with 


but 


the Education Digest 


vital 


only $3 


The 


the defense program and now the war program, industrial 
education teachers know that their vocational field holds 
for them opportunities that constitute a long ladder leading 


to advancement and success. 


to climb this ladder, resourcefulness is needed, the kind of 
resourcefulness that comes from being well-informed on 
developments not only in vocational education but in the 


whole general educational field as well. 


is the educational magazine that can keep you well informed. 
It reads for you more than 600 educational periodicals and 


selects those articles which you, as a teacher, will want to read. 


new developments, the most important research problems, 
the reports of the Educational Policies Commission and other 
groups—all these and more are yours every month through 


the Education Digest. 


per school year will bring you the EDUCATION DIGEST— 
and keep you as well informed as your superintendent on 
matters touching the educational world. Send your sub- 


scription now to 


EDUCATION DIGEST 


Post Office Box 100a Ann Arbor, Michigan 


UNSOLICITED COMMENTS FROM Education Digest READERS... 


“This is the thing I want . . . I cannot 
be quite satisfied with only my own 
departmental interests . .. I need 
orientation and I need these things 
as we all need encyclopaedias.” 
Pror. S. H. Busu, State University of 
Towa. 


“I wish to express my appreciation of 
the splendid material you are pub- 


lishing in the Epucation Dicest. I ~ 


have recommended it to our faculty 
and we now have a subscription club 
of 14 members.” B.S. Weiss, Vice- 
Principal, Metropolitan High School, 
Los Angeles. 


“The money I can spend and the time 
I can give to reading educational 
magazines is limited and the Epuca- 
TION DicEsT provides me with a col- 
lection of leading articles of far 
greater scope than I could possibly 
get otherwise.” H. P. CoLiins, Prin- 
cipal, Junior High School No. 1, 
Trenton, N.J. 
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